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College, coiposition teachers should, get to know 
stadefits as individuals ' through such a^thods as talking tp the* 
out3Ld^*of class, holding 'teacher/student conferences and in-class* 
writing workshops/ and. working with the« in snail groups. Teachers 
etlso n^ed to know all they^an about their students as a group of 
learners who are etperiencing th6 crises of l^ite adx>lesc^ce. After- 
trying* tp identify who their students are, teachers neeji>-*o develop a 
framework for teaching the elements of composition in a systematic . 
•anner; (Jne such fraiework involves the teachii^g of invention, 
arrangement, ^nd style, Telichers should help students find and 
structure th^ inforiatioa they need, qi^B them constant practice in 
writing, help them learn to write for an* audience, and stress the 
pleasure that comes in writing. Finally, teachers should realize 
theit — ;as is sdggested by student responses to an informal survey--a' 
teacher's positive attitude and enthusiasm may b6 the mast critical 
factors in motivating students to write, (Gi)[ 
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Writing Worth Doing 



Vygotsky says/ "A true and full understanding of another's 
CUT 

I ■ I . thought is possible- only when we- understand its affective- 
^ ', voli"bional basis, a charge that is too strong to ignore, 
but if^I think about . it too much before Monday, morning, I 
get the same feeling I get before a dental appointment— 
. at eight' o'clock I'll have tp gb, but I sure won't be ready. 
\ How could I, or the university wher§ I teach, or 'the educational 
system for that matter-, think' that I coidd become attune' to the 
^ . affective-volitional bagis of seventy-two individual reasons 
for writing? Vincent needs to know that \ don't share the 
* prejudice thai; he writes about in every paper because his 
world is so full of it. Mary can't possibly make another D. 
Norman haa only enjoyed writing one paper in h^^ life, the 
time I, let him "free-astociate." (As he puts it, he's iust 
now really ptten into Freud. 'l dare not mention- Jung to 
him.*) Gtforge can't understand why wh^n he tries his hardest, 
,ne can't -make his writing turn qut like that of E.B. White. 
And Mark hopes I find It reassuring that my standards are 
consistent with those across the country. He ha^already 
taken Freshman Writing once at another university, and he ip 
making the same grade in my class he made there. Seventy- two 
stUdents--seventy-tv»D reasons to write. An awesome responsi- 
, J)ility--bu-6 one I cannot escape. Thinking about all of this 
the other day, refilized ijhat this se,asion,is mi^nalned. It- 
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probably shoiad be called •'Motivating* Teachers to Teach.^*" 
Let me preati a hypothetical situation for a moment. 
Imagirtethe first day of the first semester of the first year 
of a student's college career.' ' Picture the standard setting; 

• rows of students, quiet because they do not know each othet 
well enough yet'^to venture conversation, facing' teacher, not 
quiet because the students will' get the impression sY\^ has 
nothing to say. ififho has the greatea* number of questions in 

'that situation? And, if s\ispended judgments have anything 

-•to do with motivation, whose judgments are the most suspended?' 

, If I typiced, I will try to use myrown experience to 
answer these two questions. I probably have the most 

V 

questions that first day, becausa I have been there before 

✓ 

'and know the right questions to ask. *Will this semester be 

/ • 

different? Is it in fact a chance to start over? Will I 
accomplish whit ^ intend to? Will I be able to' motivate the 
s-^ents beforeyme? Most of the students will ba sitting there 
with very few. questions, except maybe vril^^his person iSe 
eaLsy or haM, and ¥iill I be able tb get a good grade. Most of 



tb«ir questions are already aynswered': another composition ^ 
course like all composition courses in which I will once again 
learn the difference between a noun and a pronoun, trust to 
luck^th^t 1*11 jDe able to catch most of^y spelling errors ^ 
hope^ that I reifenlber enough of the pvtnctuation rules to g^t 
through, and be able to come up with finished products that will 
get me out of here. 
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Now, what about suspended judginjents? The teacher has been 
there beforei therefore, be probably feels that he has a 
pretty good grasp, of most Qf the answers to his questions. 
On the* other hand, the relationship between the questions that 
the students 4re asking and what vrrLting as an activity is 
about are* so far removed from each other tha$ those students 
on that first day of the new semes teT might as well be 
kinder^rtert children on the first day of their first year, 
without the plaid dresses or course. At that point, if the 
students knew the right questions to ask 'about writing*, .they 
would have no answers. Perhaps it is they who need the least 
motivation of all — they are there, to the end of the semester, 
<^pen to whateveiy happeng in the class. To the exten^t^ 
we as teachers can re^klze who our students.are, /imat our 
subject raat^ter is, and e;y^en lhat we have a subject matter, and 
to the extent th^t we' can involve the sttidents in our •'grand 
and ultimate goals, •• the motivations are built in. 

. We hurry in all directions: through the book, back -to ' 
,the basi99, past the literacy crisis, and home'to grade papers. 
My central question in tftinking about all of these journeys is 
do they always start in the right place? With the individual - r 
student? I find it difficult to accept that we teach Vfrriting * 
the same yvay no matter -who . the students are or what theiy oare 
about., I know^too well from studies of self-fulfilling prophesies* 
that jny willingness to suspend judgment and my willingness tp'* 
believe tha't everyone can be^helpfed to find what he or she has' 
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to. say determines my effectiveness. Students must be free to 

.develop a sense of themselves. I think it is important for 
- - I f 

students ^to adopt'the persona of "•student,"' but if we have 

altielmativefe- available in our. classrooms, the students 

participate in the creation and re-creqition of that persona'. 

And when we e^ssess what is happening in our classes. We' have 

to be willing to perceive what actually is happe^iing, not 

our preconcep-hions of 'what should be happening, a feat of ' 

-hbnesty not easy to achieve? The- best ways I'have discovered 
to get the know the students as individuals is to talk"* to them 
o^tsi(^ otf class, to make' conferences an integral part of my 
teaching and to assure them by reminding them often that 
they ar^welcome in my office whenever I can help, t&- have 

|J.Ti-class Meriting Workshops, during which they .work on their 
papers whiljB I circulate around the 'room, and to work in 
small groups often, groups in which I too participate. ^ 
I can.s.ee nothing wrong with our havings those ••ultimate 
goalis** I mentioned before, providing we remind ours/^lves that 
the students see the work on a day-to-day basis. The knowledge 
that they conceive of their tasks a^ daily makes it impossible 
to. embark on' what John Holt has called the "6ne-w^, don't- 
look-back-it's-too-awful" strategy.'^ 'Our students -do nat . 
know if they are good writers or not. We, have to. help them ' 

'tQ be honest about their writing. That means giving" up some 
of our autonomy and doing so willingly. That means answering 
th^ question, "Will you be disappointed if I only turn in three 
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pages?** anotKer question, "Will you be?- ^ ^ 

Beypnd knowing our atudentg as individuals, we need to 
knbw all we can about them as a group of learners. If our ^ 
.students are more interested in the character of Darth 
Vader in "Star Wars" than in Hainle,t, we h^ve to te willing 
to let tKem be. We have to kn»y», for example, about the 
freshman rites of passage, so eloquently described in James 
L. Kinneavy's recent article in Freshman English News . 
"FIreshman English: An American Ri.te of Passage,"-^, that, ' 

• « * 

the- college experience embodies three of the seven basic 
crises; social puberty^ advancement to a higher class, 
and occupational specialization. We have to know th^ work 
done by Erikson" and 'given validation by James' E. Marcia in 
his study, "Development and Validation of Ego-Identity 
Status^" that for the period of late adolescence with which 
we deal, there are four levej.s of ego-identity: identity 
achievement in which* a student has experienced a crisis ^ 
period, and is committed to an occupation a^ ideology; 
identity diffusion .in which a student' haS not made a commitment 
regarding occupation and is unihterested in ideoIo'gicalMk'ttersj 
moratorium status in which 'a student is in* an active struggle 
to make* cotomitments ; and foreclosure in which a studeht > 
expresses oomin»l^ent without experiencing a crisis. And .! 
because of t1ie»i' 'levela, we' have to be willing to accept a 
variety of topics in any set of papers, from "WhaT is Reality?" 
to "Hbw Can I Avoid the Freshman Ten (Pounds, That Is)," knowing 
.that each paper my have as much significance to the writer as. 
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the .^ther,' regardless of how trivial it seems to us. 

Having tfitfd to identify. who our students are, I want 

to talk about those "grand and ultimate goals." I think , 

those -gpals are very important— in other words., what out 

subject is. Otis M. Walter in ar^ excellent article on 

-starting points Mas 'this to say, "What, a Aan means by rhetoric 

has sometimes led to gr^at and sometimes to petty systems of 

rhetoric: When one defines rhetoric as the art of ornamenting - 

a composition, one can hardly reach the heights achieved by 

thos? who meant by rhetoAc the art of giving^trength to 

truth, or the means of -preventing misunders'tandings , or, even, 

the art of discovering the available megins of persuasion. ••^ 

We ne.ed a framework, a guiding sejise.of where it is we are 

going, and we need to share t^jat sense with our students. 

If they do regard our classes .on a day-to-day, task-to-task 

i 

basis, imagine how bizarre our sometimes •'catch-as-catch-can- 
assignments mus't seem to them. Our definition of what we 
teach will determine the value of the. outcome." 

I suspect thai there are many good. framevyorkSr In my own 
q^ass I simply use invention, arrangement , 'and style because 
this framework provides a way of approaching in a systematic ^ 
fishion all of --the things that I think are connected with - 
composition. Invention opens the way to creating exercises^ 
4n free writing, s'tream^of-consciousness writing, brain-storming, 
and also exercises which develop patterns of thinking/ Bvirke's 
pentad, Young, Becker, and Pike's particli-wave-»f ield, and others. 
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Arrangement opens the way for analyzing the commitment and •. „- 
response' a writer makes in a paper or a paragraph; Jjoth' in 
students* own writing, and in- the writing of professionals. 
And finally, style provides a time to talk aljput an"d to work 
•on revising and editing in. particitLar. The most frustrating 
thing atout teaching writing is that everything should ba 
thought about all at once on the first day. Since that 
caiinoj; happen, since language forces a partiality on us, 
I think it is .important, for the students to understand our 
pattern for the approach to teaching writing. 

S.M. Hallo ran in "On the ETnd of Rhetoric, Classical 
and Modern"^ describes a world that is no longer ^^ow'able, 
a vorld in ^hich ea'ch of us mu»t articulate his own world. • 
Given a world that is Ac long/r knowable, the roles of the 
teacher and the students in a class have to change. The 
teacher can' nc^ longer disseminate information solely , but 
Jias to assume the role of helping students to find the 
information they need* ajid to structure that information. 
The teacher must stress^ that there is no one answer to a 
given problem^ but many answers, and he must 'help the student 
learn to choose the answer needed at a particular time. 
The student must be motivated by th/5 need, to discoyer a piece 
of information because it is useful to his own work. 

Students should no^t be made to f^eel ^one. We^often 
label students as bad writers, but the reality of the situation 
is *hat most students come to us as non-writers. And since 
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the only difference between^ waiter and hon-writei; is that 
a writer- writes, the most " important thing to be done in a 
writing ciass is to insure that students \^ri'te, with writing. 
Refined as an action, Tiot g^ng through the motioijs. One way 
of insuring writing that I use in t^e classroom is the In-clas'f 
journal, ten^minutes of writing in elites on a topic of ifiy 
choosing or theirs. I use this procedure to gi^e' practice 
in personas, tones- of ganizg.tional patterns, free writing. 

1 also believe that it ia importabit that a student 
discover his relationship with an audience, a relationship 

that Kjfenneth Burke has described as "an .arousing .and fulfill^ 

7 ' • ' ^ 

ment of desire's*"' more sijnply commitment and response 

^ • 

to that corami-|pient. Finally, I think we too often 'fail 

** * 
to stress the pleasure that comes in writing, of becoming 

0 

through our words, and that is something the students can 

'A 

take with them beyond the next four years to the i^est of. 
their live's, whether they use writing ^or a letter- to a 
fri*end or an article for a scholarly journal. 

Last of a^l, I want to tallc^about the most important 
part of motivation, the teachej*. I did an informal survey 
with my four classes, asking them a variety of questions 
regarding their own understanding of ^what .motivates ^jj^m to , 
write, an" understandi^ remember* that might be quite differeryl/- 
from the reality. I was not surpris-ed by the results of the 
.questionnaire. , Answers to most items varied. ' Some felt that 
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, the essaVs in the'anthology raotivatpd them t6 writej others 

I ' ^ ^ ' * ^ 

4id not'. Some f%Lt that sharing the writing of their '♦^ 
classmates motivated them to write; others did not. Most 
agreed they liked to be given an aim for their writing, , \ 

but they wanted. to b6 . free to -specify the topic. ^. Most suggested - 

there Should b"e a variety of activities in the« classroom, 

■ (• • 

although most of their suggested activities were-tjiings -we 

had done. Most liked the in-cleSs journal. . But^ only 

, three out of the seventy-two said that the teacher had 

nothing to do with their motivation. The word repeated over 

•and bver^to describe the ideal teacher was "enthusiastic." 

, Even mqre indicative were their commen-^: ^ 

"A teacher's attitude does affect my interest in writing, 

in th^t my' creativity is based on the teacher's disposition. 

• A teacher who is easy to communicate wit^ lessens the 

constricting bonds of the frightened mind which easily ' / 

, becomes* inhibited. • I ' 

' •'I enjoy a teacher who gets really interested in her 

students .and enthusiastic about teaching. I like her tp' ^ 

suggest topics rather than make us write on just one subject. 

The teacher should have ^ open mind upon reading the papers also." 
' • • . g 

J '^An ideal attitude would be for. her to first enjoy 
^ teachirig and having the experience to help tl|e students. 

Second, when a student (ymes to ker for help or some infoHiation 
she is willing to help that student the best way she knows how." 
. "My "essay teacher in'high school 'only approached it . > 
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•Oh.- I know you've got- to do. this* bokng essay, so let's 

just hurry up knd get it out of the way!' Well, you can't 
he;ip but -adopt a t6acher's attitude towards the subject. 
If they're really g^-^hugiastic you- get that way too. I'm- ' 
really getting exqited about approaching it moi^e creatively." 

: The fact that the teacher was the only consistent factor/, 
in their motivations is not (Surpris^Sg. We are the onl^^ 
consistent factor in/thg composition class.' Remember Vincent 
and Mary and^orman? ' . , v * ^ * 

When asTced what sort of corpmentJ a teacher v/i*tes on |»- 

• their papers motivated them to do better, their rsplies • 
were that, they Uked to*be tofd the strangths of ' the paper. ' * 
They wanted to be, told the weaknegsep, too, but th# wanted 
some comments about how they could improve.' Most seemed to 
agree th^t specific suggestions helped the most. One ^tutjent 
wrete that he was discouraged by "very critical comments that 
alJPogt seem to say, 'Man, what a ^tupid^thing to do.. You're 
really diunli.'" ^ • / ' 

Where do we get the enthusiaferfi the stUdenis described? , 
From the excitement^ of discovering the reason fqr writing 
with tach of our students, frpm jpowing that our framework, * 
our parafdigm is important enough to demand our enei*gy and 
that of 9ur stuiients too. We get that ej||husitem from knowing 

. that (J.ur dpfinition of rhetoric is worthwhile and may havQ, 
sohething^in it that the students can take beyond the do6r . 

'of our Glassrv3om> Sylvia Ashton, Warner «ays of her work • " 
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wji.th^the !BaoriM,n|ai|ts-t ••A child!s ynriting is his ;own.af f»ir . 
and. is'^^ ^xi^pptgie lii^integration which raalc.es for better work. 
The' more/^i^tnj^ah^: tdMm' more value .it 'i« to-^him. . And it ' 

meaHS;;^evei*ythi"ng 4o hira. It is part%f him as an 'arranged ^ 

% • 8 ' • 

subjfect doiild never be/' I am. convinced that ^the writing : 



thnt a college, student 3oes Is not that different. . 

How will f we know 'when we have motivated students? 
J was on a panel last yeai* speaking to a group of teaching* 
assistants, and one of the jpanel members 'said she really . 
did not think you sHejfiuch^ improvement in students* writing - 
during the semester. \ supp'jj^e it'^depends on how you. 
evalvjat?**that impfovemeht. When'a student -comes in and , says f 
that lie finds/himself working out a problem in vyriting,*or 
another student says she is writing letters; to everyon-^, 
and then you see that carry over into- the papiers yoU receive, 
so that the students ^re not producing the five -paragraph ^- 
theme but im^^ortant j;>j^ablems , 's.eriously and soi^dly ^expjressed, . 
then I consider that progress.. And. when that happens ^ k ^ * 
remember the words of Yeats: "Be secret andl 6xult', / > 
Because of allAhin^s known / That is mast difficult. ;\ 
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